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THE 

WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION 


FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  PEACE 

Since  the  publication  of  my  plan  for  an  International  School  of 
Peace  I  have  been  frequently  asked  for  an  expression  of  my  views 
regarding  the  most  pressing  problems  in  connection  with  the  present 
war  system,  and  the  means  which  in  my  judgment  are  most  practical 
and  hopeful  to  bring  about  the  peace  and  better  order  of  the  world. 
The  present  paper  is  an  expression  of  some  of  my  views  upon  these 
matters ;  and  I  take  occasion  in  it  to  speak  briefly  of  our  organization 
and  some  of  its  special  aims  and  objects. 

The  name,  after  careful  consideration,  has  been  changed  to  The 
World  Peace  Foundation.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
college,  calling  for  a  board  of  trustees,  a  board  of  directors  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  faculty,  and  an  advisory  council.  The  selection  of  these 
men  meant  a  long  and  careful  search.  The  efficiency  of  any  move¬ 
ment  depends  largely  upon  the  personal  element.  The  best  plans 
that  can  be  made  and  the  largest  funds  appropriated  are  worthless 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent  people. 

For  trustees  we  have  secured  able  men,  some  occupying  executive 
positions  at  the  head  of  leading  colleges,  others  prominent  business 
men.  They  are  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity ;  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University;  President 
Joseph  Swain  of  Swarthmore  College ;  Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton 
of  Columbia  University ;  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean  of  Sim¬ 
mons  College  ;  Reverend  Edward  Cummings  of  Boston  ;  Honorable 
Samuel  W.  McCall  of  Winchester ;  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton  of 
New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Ginn  and  Company,  treasurer  of  Barnard 
College  and  trustee  of  Amherst  College ;  Mr.  George  W.  Anderson 
of  Boston,  the  well-known  lawyer ;  Samuel  B.  Capen  of  Boston,  a 
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prominent  merchant  and  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  the  founder  of  the  institution, 
who  has  been  elected  president  of  the  board. 

The  first  qualification  in  the  men  sought  to  serve  as  directors,  who 
will  be  responsible  very  largely  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  was  a 
strong  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause.  The  next  was  expe¬ 
rience  in  international  affairs  and  the  ability  to  labor  successfully  in 
this  field.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  secured  just 
the  men  we  started  out  to  find.  They  have  not  only  accepted  the 
call,  but  each  has  expressed  a  devotion  to  the  cause  as  the  one  thing 
in  the  world  which  he  has  primarily  at  heart. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Stanford  University,  who  has  been  chosen  chief  director ;  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  the  secretary  of  the  Foundation ;  James  Brown  Scott,  long 
connected  with  the  State  Department,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  hiternational  Law;  Reverend  Charles  R.  Brown,  formerly 
of  Oakland,  California ;  John  R.  Mott,  who  has  met  with  such  great 
success  in  organizing  student  bodies ;  James  A.  Macdonald  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  ;  and  Hamilton  Holt  of  the  Independent.  All  are  men 
of  marked  individuality.  That  is  the  kind  of  talent  necessary  for  any 
great  work,  and  each  will  find  himself  helped  by  contact  with  every 
other.  It  is  the  merging  together  of  these  strong  qualities  that  we 
are  aiming  at,  rather  than  the  domination  of  any  single  personality. 
We  want  the  greatest  individual  freedom  in  thought  and  action  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  broad  and  all-round  development  of  the  work.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  specify  only  the  general  outline  of  what  we  hope  to 
accomplish,  leaving  to  the  officers  who  should  be  chosen  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  details. 

We  have  also  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  large  and  representative 
advisory  council,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  names  : 


Miss  Jane  Addams 
President  Edwin  E.  Alderman 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews 
President  James  B.  Angell 
Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin 


Honorable  Richard  Bartholdt 
Professor  John  C.  Branner 
Professor  Jean  C.  Bracq 
President  S.  P.  Brooks 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown 
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President  William  L.  Bryan  (Indiana 
University) 

Honorable  Theodore  E.  Burton 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Reverend  Francis  E.  Clark 
Professor  John  B.  Clark 
Reverend  Samuel  M.  Crothers 
Reverend  Charles  F.  Dole 
Professor  Charles  T.  Fagnani 
Professor  Frank  F.  Fetter 
President  John  Finley 
Honorable  David  J.  Foster 
Honorable  John  W.  Foster 
Honorable  Eugene  Hale 
Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch 
Professor  Jesse  Holmes 
Professor  William  I.  Hull 
Reverend  Charles  E.  Jefferson 
Reverend  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
William  Kent 
George  W.  Kirchwey 
Honorable  Philander  C.  Knox 
Professor  Edward  H.  Krehbiel 
Reverend  Frederick  Lynch 
Theodore  Marburg 
S.  S.  McClure 
Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead 
Professor  Adolph  C.  Miller 


President  S.  C.  Mitchell 
Professor  P.  V.  N.  Myers 
Professor  Bliss  Perry 
H.  C.  Phillips 

Honorable  Jackson  H.  Ralston 
Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch 
President  Rush  Rhees 
Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers 
Dean  W.  P.  Rogers 
Professor  Elbert  Russell 
President  L.  Clarke  Seelye 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall 
Albert  K.  Smiley 
Thorvald  Solberg 
Honorable  John  H.  Stiness 
Moorfield  Storey 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing 
Professor  Charles  R.  Van  Hise 
Professor  George  E.  Vincent 
President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
Harris  Weinstock 
Honorable  Andrew  D.  White 
Thomas  Raeburn  White 
Professor  George  G.  Wilson 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise 
President  Mary  E.  Woolley 
Stanley  R.  Yarnall 


Our  headquarters  will  require  no  costly  building ;  good  accommo¬ 
dations  already  in  existence  can  be  rented  at  moderate  expense.  Our 
funds  must  be  husbanded  carefully  for  the  efficient  work  of  able  men 
and  women.  We  shall  have  no  school  buildings  to  erect ;  these  are 
already  constructed.  We  shall  not  have  to  spend  our  money  in  church 
edifices  ;  these  already  exist.  We  shall  not  need  to  go  to  any  expense 
in  buildings  for  the  press  ;  they  have  their  own.  We  can  also  make 
use  largely  of  various  organizations  and  societies  now  in  operation  to 
help  us  carry  out  our  plans. 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  war 
system  of  the  world.  My  efforts  have  been  directed  mainly  to  the 
active  work  that  seemed  to  me  necessary  before  any  considerable 
change  can  be  effected.  Writers  and  speakers  have  said  much  about 
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the  evils  of  this  system,  but  have  not  given  as  much  attention  to 
the  proper  remedies  that  must  be  adopted  to  remove  them.  They 
have  worked  largely  through  conventions  and  publications,  endeav- 

T 

oring  with  their  limited  means  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of 
things.  We  need  to  avail  ourselves,  with  larger  resources  and  better 
organization,  of  every  avenue  of  education  and  influence  in  the 
great  work. 

First  among  these  is  the  schools.  Here  is  our  greatest  opportunity 
for  impressing  upon  the  young  minds  —  those  who  will  soon  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  world’s  work  —  the  true  principles  that 
should  govern  international  affairs.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  in¬ 
struct  the  children  in  the  innumerable  classrooms  of  the  world  on 
this  subject,  but  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  do  much  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  teachers  in  the  cause  by  addressing  them  in  conven¬ 
tion  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  eventually  the  children  under  their 
care  will  be  reached. 

Our  attention  should  be  directed  especially  to  the  course  of  study 
in  the  schools,  in  order  that  we  may  improve  conditions  there.  In 
times  past,  when  fighting  was  the  main  business  of  the  world,  litera¬ 
ture  consisted  largely  of  the  stories  of  conflicts,  and  much  space  and 
time  were  taken  up  by  these  descriptions  in  histories.  Fortunately 
recent  histories  show  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect,  though 
there  still  remains  too  much  that  has  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
child.  Is  it  surprising  that  our  children  should  receive  the  impression 
that  war  has  contributed  cardinally  to  the  development  of  mankind, 
when  so  large  a  part  of  our  histories  and  so  much  of  the  literature 
studied  in  our  schools  are  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  battle  field  and 
so  little  to  the  more  real  things  of  life,  —  the  things  that  are  con¬ 
structively  developing  the  nations  ?  We  desire  to  have  it  made  very 
plain  to  what  extent  civilization  has  been  hindered  by  these  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  study  of  history  should  dwell  largely  upon  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  life,  —  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  schools,  science. 
These  are  the  things  to  which  the  children  should  give  their  chief 
attention,  and  not  the  struggles  between  the  nations. 
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Then  there  are  the  preachers,  who  come  in  contact  with  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  young  and  old,  the  world  over.  Here  is  a 
tremendous  influence  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Our 
directors  should  meet  these  ministers  in  conventions  and  awaken  their 
special  interest  in  these  matters,  so  that  they  will  take  up  the  work 
with  their  congregations. 

The  press  is  a  most  powerful  influence  in  this  educational  work, 
and  the  one  that  the  world  responds  to  most  readily.  Our  directors 
will  come  in  touch  with  its  great  leaders,  personally  and  in  conven¬ 
tion,  and  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the  kind  of  work  the  cause 
needs  in  the  magazine  and  the  daily  journal.  Editors  should  be  urged 
to  use  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  material  for  their  publica¬ 
tions,  and  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  such  matter  as  would  incite 
the  people  of  one  nation  against  another.  Those  who  write  for  the 
newspapers  should  have  a  serious  appreciation  of  their  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  press  exercises  a  preeminent  power  over  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  we  seek  for  bright  young  men  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  this  profession,  and  have  them  carefully  educated 
to  take  up  its  duties  ?  In  every  other  branch  of  educational  work  the 
teachers  and  directors  serve  a  long  apprenticeship,  but  here  is  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  in  the  world  for  which  there  is  seldom  special 
training  required.  It  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  that  means 
should  be  provided  for  educating  young  men  for  this  profession, — 
men  of  high  moral  tone,  who  could  not  be  induced  by  any  considera¬ 
tion  to  lend  their  influence  to  unworthy  objects.  All  this  is  said,  of 
course,  with  the  fullest  and  most  grateful  appreciation  of  the  thorough, 
conscientious,  and  effective  work  being  done  by  so  many  of  our 
newspapers. 

Another  great  body  of  men  of  highest  influence  are  the  merchants, 
the  manufacturers,  the  bankers,  and  financiers  of  the  world.  They 
hold  within  their  grasp  the  means  for  carrying  on  war,  and  we  should 
see  that  they  have  the  fullest  information  bearing  upon  this  subject,  in 
order  that  they  should  withhold  their  support  from  a  system  that  is 
exercising  such  a  baneful  influence  on  the  world.  Our  directors  will 
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endeavor  to  meet  these  men  in  their  conventions,  as  well  as  individu¬ 
ally,  and  urge  them  to  shoulder  their  responsibility  in  this  great  cause. 

We  must  use  every  means  in  our  power  for  the  suppression  of  this 
great  military  evil.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  work,  which  only  time 
and  effort  can  accomplish.  We  shall  continue  to  publish  the  best 
literature  on  the  subject  in  our  International  Library  and  scatter  it 
broadcast ;  but  earnest  men  and  women  who  realize  the  evils  of  this 
war  system  must  go  into  the  field  and  exercise  their  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  —  those  who  have  implanted  in  them  the  divine  spark,  which 
will  kindle  a  like  spirit  in  others. 

It  will  take  many  millions  of  dollars  to  carry  on  this  work  success¬ 
fully,  and  the  funds  given  by  a  few  generous  people  will  be  wholly  in¬ 
adequate.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  people  to  feel  that 
this  responsibility  had  been  taken  from  their  shoulders  and  that  the 
work  could  be  accomplished  without  their  assistance.  They  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  world-wide  cooperation  is  necessary.  A  person 
is  interested  in  that  in  which  he  has  an  investment,  either  in  time  or 
money,  and  it  is  this  investment,  this  responsibility,  that  the  friends 
of  peace  must  take  upon  themselves  if  this  problem  is  to  be  solved. 

One  of  our  duties  will  be  to  dissipate  the  many  illusions  prevalent 
concerning  the  value  of  a  great  navy  in  securing  the  commerce  of  a 
nation.  This  has  been  powerfully  discussed  by  Norman  Angell  in  his 
new  book,  "  The  Great  Illusion.”  Among  other  facts  he  mentions 
the  mercantile  fleet  of  Norway,  which  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  even  in  the  British  colonies 
like  Canada,  England  is  losing  a  part  of  her  trade  to  Swiss  and 
Belgian  merchants.  Nor  are  these  large  armaments  needed  for  the 
security  and  happiness  of  a  small  nation.  For  example,  the  3  per  cent 
bonds  of  Belgium  are  quoted  at  96,  while  those  of  an  all-powerful 
military  nation  like  Germany  are  quoted  at  82.  Norway’s  3^’s  are 
quoted  at  102,  while  Russia’s  3y£’s  are  quoted  at  81.  The  same 
relative  disproportion  is  true  of  the  private  individuals  as  of  the 
nations.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  small  nations  the  individual  lives, 
as  a  rule,  much  more  comfortably  than  in  the  large  one,  for  the 
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reason  that  his  burdens  of  taxation  are  not  as  heavy  on  account  of 
military  expenses. 

The  question  of  fortifying  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  now  before  us  and 
is  likely  to  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  international  affairs.  If  we 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  fortify  this  canal  in  order  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  from  encroachment,  it  will  show  to  the  whole  world  a  distrust 
of  others  that  they  do  not  show  toward  us.  Can  we,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  the  globe,  afford  to  put  ourselves  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  not  so  much  the  fifteen  or  fifty  million  dollars  that  will 
be  wasted  in  such  fortifications,  nor  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up, 
that  I  deprecate,  as  I  do  the  showing  in  such  a  pronounced  way  our 
distrust  of  other  nations.  Would  it  not  be  well  at  this  time  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  necessity  for  any  fortification  of  the  canal ;  to 
consider  the  security  of  its  position,  three  to  five  thousand  miles  away 
from  any  force  that  could  seriously  menace  it ;  to  consider  the  peace¬ 
ful  relations  existing  between  ourselves  and  others,  and  the  very  strong 
desire  of  all  nations  to  maintain  these  relations,  —  the  necessity,  in 
fact,  of  retaining  them  for  the  self-interest  of  all ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this  situation,  to  consider  our  natural  advantages  and  power,  and  to 
consider  also  the  general  sentiment  of  the  world  in  favor  of  unfortified 
highways  of  commerce,  and  the  almost  certain  establishment  at  The 
Hague  of  a  judicial  court  for  settling  the  difficulties  that  may  arise 
among  the  nations.  Are  not  the  risks  of  fortifying  this  canal  much 
greater  to  us  and  to  the  other  nations  than  the  risk  of  its  destruction  ? 

A  fundamental  duty  with  all  peace  workers  to-day  is  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  armaments  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the 
advocates  of  peace  to  cry  "  Disarm !  disarm !  ”  without  supplying  a 
rational  substitute  for  the  present  armaments ;  for  the  people  of  the 
world  have  been  running  so  many  years  along  the  present  track  that 
they  will  not  give  up  what  they  feel  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
nations  until  something  else  is  put  in  its  stead  that  will  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  accomplish  the  same  end  at  less  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  world  must  be  studied  in  all  their 
bearings.  We  should  catalogue  the  amount  of  treasure  that  has  been 
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spent  and  the  number  of  human  lives  sacrificed  in  the  past  by  this 
war  system.  We  should  set  forth  in  forceful  language  the  effect  of 
these  losses  upon  the  development  of  the  world.  The  cost  in  dollars 
and  cents  is  the  smallest  loss.  The  human  lives  sacrificed  are  the 
main  thing, — the  bright  young  men  in  the  strength  of  early  man¬ 
hood,  sent  into  camps  to  die  there  or  on  the  battle  field,  or  to  be 
returned  to  their  families  after  years  of  the  corrupting  influences  of 
camp  life.  This  loss  to  the  world  cannot  be  calculated.  The  human 
family  needs  its  best  blood  for  its  future  development.  Research 
should  be  carried  on  along  biological  lines,  as  has  already  been  so 
well  begun  by  Dr.  Jordan ;  and  we  should  ascertain  the  effects  of 
war  from  the  nations  that  have  been  most  warlike. 

Our  cause  has  suffered  greatly  because  we  have  not  urged  more 
forcefully  the  substitute  for  large  armies  that  shall  give  the  needed 
protection.  Each  nation  has  heretofore  been  looking  for  its  own 
advancement  without  regard  to  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  others. 
The  peace  of  the  world  is  no  longer  a  national  problem.  It  cannot 
be  solved  selfishly  and  independently,  but  requires  the  cooperation  of 
all  nations.  The  world  has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  one  nation  to  suffer  without  involving  others  in 
a  similar  loss. 

My  idea  is  to  bring  constantly  before  the  people  the  advantages  of 
cooperation,  adopting  the  policy  of  taking  a  portion  of  the  present 
armaments,  say  io  per  cent,  and  establishing  an  international  army 
and  navy.  In  taking  such  action  we  should  avoid  any  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  proportion  that  each  nation  should  contribute  to  this 
international  force.  The  advantages  of  such  a  readjustment  are  these: 
It  will  cost  practically  nothing,  and  by  posting  sections  in  the  places 
where  trouble  is  most  likely  to  occur,  adequate  protection  will  be 
secured.  The  establishment  of  this  force  would  not  interfere  with 
the  present  military  organization.  That  would  go  on  as  now,  rela¬ 
tively  as  strong ;  so  that  each  nation  could  safely  enter  upon  this 
experiment,  which  might,  and  in  my  judgment  probably  would,  result 
in  the  beginning  of  permanent  disarmament. 
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The  military  men  and  the  peace  men  alike  should  cooperate  in 
an  arrangement  having  for  its  object  the  lessening  of  the  burdens 
and  dangers  of  all.  If  such  an  international  force  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  good  faith  and  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  I  think  the  world  would  find  it  ample  protection  to  each 
and  every  nation  in  all  its  rights,  both  territorial  and  political.  With 
this  vast  amount  of  property  and  of  human  life  saved  from  de¬ 
struction  and  devoted  to  constructive  work  of  every  kind  in  devel- 
oping  the  resources  of  all  nations,  a  different  world  would  speedily 
result.  When  this  small  international  force  shall  have  proved  its 
efficiency  in  establishing  order  and  security  for  all  the  rights  of  the 
nations,  the  people  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  bear  these  heavy 
burdens  for  the  support  of  vast  military  establishments,  and  disarma¬ 
ment  will  follow  as  a  natural  result.  We  have  a  precedent  for  action 
in  behalf  of  such  a  force  in  the  Boxer  difficulties,  where  the  nations 
contributed  each  its  quota  to  the  military  force  necessary  to  relieve 
the  legations. 

The  establishment  of  an  international  power  would  be  the  natural 
beginning  of  a  world  congress,  and  the  more  complete  development 
of  the  international  court  would  follow.  Until  these  three  branches  of 
international  organization  are  perfected  there  will  continue  to  be  great 
loss  of  life  and  property,  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  natural, 
peaceful  development  of  the  human  race. 

When  these  organizations  are  established  the  border  lines  between 
the  nations  will  practically  disappear  except  for  local  needs,  and  all 
the  nations  will  be  as  free  in  the  interchange  of  activities  as  are  our 
different  states.  Already  these  boundary  lines  are  vanishing,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  various  international  organizations  which  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  well-being  of  all  without  regard  to  nationality,  such  as  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  International  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  against  W  arfare,  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  International 
Congresses  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  International  Congresses 
of  the  Press,  International  Congresses  of  Science,  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  scores  of  other  organizations. 
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The  advantages  coming  from  a  closer  intercourse  among  the  nations 
cannot  be  overestimated.  A  few  countries  have  done  something  in 
exchanging  professors  and  in  sending  to  one  another  representatives 
of  churches,  of  boards  of  trade,  and  the  like,  but  hardly  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  A  systematic  effort  should  be  made  in  every  direction 
to  bring  people  of  like  callings  in  the  different  nations  into  association 
with  one  another,  in  order  that  they  may  become  better  acquainted. 
The  governments  themselves  should  lend  a  hand  to  this  fraternization. 
Even  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  now  spent  on  military  appro¬ 
priations  would  yield  a  much  richer  return  in  mere  security  and  de¬ 
fense.  It  is  simply  because  the  nations  do  not  know  one  another, 
because  the  seas  are  alive  with  battleships  and  the  frontiers  bristling 
with  cannon,  that  they  distrust  one  another.  Why,  they  say,  are  these 
instruments  of  destruction  frowning  upon  us  if  they  are  not  to  be  used  ? 
We  do  not  intend  to  attack  others,  but  are  in  constant  fear  of  being 
attacked  by  them.  Each  nation  trusts  its  own  virtue  and  distrusts 
that  of  the  others.  Acquaintance  of  the  different  peoples  will  dissi¬ 
pate  such  fear,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  need  of  these  great  arma¬ 
ments  on  land  and  sea.  The  whole  world  could  go  peaceably  about 
its  work  without  spending  half  of  its  revenue  to  support  a  system 
which  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  fearful  burden  upon  the  whole 
human  race,  and  responsible  very  largely  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
which  bears  proportionately  heavier  upon  the  poor  man  than  upon  the 
rich ;  he  feels  it  in  the  necessities  of  life,  —  his  food  and  clothing 
and  housing. 

We  must  thoroughly  understand  the  influences  that  we  have  to 
counteract.  We  have  not  weighed  sufficiently  the  selfish  instincts 
of  man.  Who  can  say  how  much  he  is  prejudiced  for  or  against  any 
cause  by  private  considerations  ?  If  he  is  a  military  man,  is  it  not 
perfectly  natural  that  his  training  and  experience  in  the  army  and 
navy  should  warp  his  judgment  and  make  him  feel  that  his  services 
are  preeminently  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  his  country?  To  whom 
do  the  governments  go  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  military  equipment 
needed  for  their  protection  ?  They  accept  the  statements  of  these 
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military  men,  who,  competent  in  one  respect  to  judge  of  these  mat 
ters,  are  sadly  deficient  in  others.  They  have  given  their  attention  to 
the  strategies  and  mechanical  devices  that  will  make  their  nation  most 
powerful  in  war.  They  are  not  skilled  in  diplomacy.  To  study  the 
delicate  relations  among  governments  in  order  to  ascertain  what  force 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  has  not  been  in  the  line  of  their 
education.  Is  it  safe  or  wise  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  other 
nations  are  going  to  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  us  ?  Is  it  not  almost 
certain  that  the  military  men  would  very  much  overrate  the  force 
legitimately  required  by  a  nation  to  maintain  its  position  ?  Is  not  this 
pretty  nearly  legislation  for  a  special  class  at  the  expense  of  all  classes  ? 

Take  again  the  men  who  are  profiting  by  these  two-thousand- 
million-dollar  contracts  yearly  for  forts,  guns,  and  ships.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  natural  that  their  own  interests  should  affect  their  judgment, 
making  them  also  feel  that  our  present  system  is  a  necessity  ?  There 
are  five  million  men  constantly  employed  in  military  and  naval  service 
and  twenty-five  million  men  partially  employed.  These  men  are  look¬ 
ing  to  the  trade  of  war  for  their  promotion ;  and  in  all  the  capitals  of 
the  world  there  is  a  large  force  of  these  people  looking  after  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  various  parliaments.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence 
of  such  interests  on  the  legislation  of  the  world,  and  what  are  we 
doing  to  meet  it  ?  We  publish  books  and  tracts  and  hold  occasional 
peace  congresses,  have  hitherto  received  small  contributions  from  a 
few  disinterested  persons,  and  have  relied  upon  this  to  compete  with 
the  enormous  army  of  people  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war  system. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  such  problems  as  those  which  I  have 
thus  briefly  stated,  which  prompted  me  to  establish  our  World  Peace 
Foundation.  Great  as  is  the  power  of  moral  and  intellectual  forces, 
we  have  before  us  a  task  that  few  comprehend.  It  is  for  us  not  only 
to  institute  the  measures  necessary  to  curtail  this  awful  waste  of  life 
and  property,  but  to  bring  conviction  to  the  masses  that  this  question 
cannot  be  handled  successfully  by  a  few  people.  It  is  a  work,  a  most 
difficult  work,  for  the  whole  world.  We  must  do  our  part  towards 
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bringing  the  subject  so  forcefully  before  each  and  every  one  that  all 
will  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  We  go  about  our 
vocations  of  every  kind,  giving  99  per  cent  of  our  time  and  money 
to  them,  with  hardly  a  thought  or  a  dollar  to  the  greatest  of  all  needs, 
and  expect  these  terrible  evils  of  war  will  be  done  away  with,  —  that 
in  some  way  the  powers  of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  will  remove  them. 
Great  changes  in  the  established  order  of  things  do  not  come  about 
in  this  way.  The  All-Wise  Power  has  no  hands  or  voices  but  ours. 
He  must  work  through  His  creatures,  and  if  we  fail  to  take  up  His 
commands,  the  work  will  have  to  wait.  Latent  feeling  must  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  active  work.  The  peace  leaders  have  not  impressed  the 
people  sufficiently  with  the  idea  that  it  is  their  work,  and  that  it  will 
never  succeed  with  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  source  of  supply. 
We  must  place  responsibility  as  broadly  as  possible  upon  the  people 
and  ask  them  to  take  a  hand  in  this  work,  and  contribute  money  and 
time  to  it.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  to  devote 
one  Sunday  in  the  year  to  a  peace  sermon  ;  or  for  the  teacher  in  the 
school  to  give  one  day  in  the  year  to  lessons  on  peace ;  or  the  news¬ 
paper  one  editorial  in  the  year ;  or  the  men  of  business  and  finance 
to  have  a  convention  once  a  year  to  talk  over  these  matters. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  workers  in  our  Foundation  to  go  into  the 
field  and  impart  to  various  circles  their  own  enthusiasm  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  people  must  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  vital  hand  in  this  work.  Especially  must  our  young  men  be  enlisted, 
—  young  men  in  colleges  and  elsewhere.  The  future  success  of  the 
work  depends  largely  upon  the  cooperation  of  vigorous  young  men 
who  wish  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  carrying  it  forward,  and  who 
can  inspire  in  others  the  same  feeling,  until  every  preacher,  and  every 
teacher,  and  every  editor,  and  every  important  business  man  in  the 
whole  world  is  brought  into  active  service  for  the  cause. 

Edwin  Ginn 

February  14,  1911 
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